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resolution of the Santiago delegates had stretched a point
in history somewhat, for Bolivar did not actually call the
Congress, although he most certainly had much to do with
inspiring it.
Despite such sentimental reflections and activities, how-
ever, it is obvious that Panama differs from the Bolivarian
group of states in many important respects. Not only has
the Isthmus always been geographically isolated from the
southern continent by an impenetrable jungle, but its
physiographic position between the Atlantic and the
Pacific has brought literally the whole world to its door.
This passing of human traffic over its soil resulted in last-
ing heterogeneous imprints upon Panama's population, so
that today they are very different, ethnically, from the
peoples of any of the other Bolivarian nations.
About 15 per cent of the so-called Panamanians of tod&y
are wrhat could be classed as Caucasian; some 10 per cent
are pure Negro; and the remaining 75 per cent are a mix-
ture of various races, including about 1 per cent Orientals,
mainly Hindus and Chinese.5 Between 5 and 7 per cent
are estimated to be of principally Indian stock,* but this
figure is very conjectural. About three-fourths of the popu-
lation of Panama City, and a high percentage of Col<5n,
is composed of West Indian Negroes. In the haunts of
these folk the Calypso-type music of Trinidad and Jamaica
is predominantly heard,7 and the spoken language is an
amusing mixture of Cockney, African, and the Oxford
Dictionary.
The urban centers of Panama City (100,000) and Col6n
(40,000) are characterized by every color and creed: Ori-
entals, Slavs, Jews, Negroes, Greeks, Italians, Arabs,
Germans, Danes, Dutch, French, English, Egyptians,
Turks, Armenians, Syrians, North Americans, and, of
course, Spanish-speaking Creoles and Indians and mixtures